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THE JUDGMENT OF CONSCIENCE COMPARED WITH THE JUDG- 
MENT OF GOD. 


«For if our heart conderun us, God is greater than our heart, and knoweth all:things. 
Beloved, if our heart condemn us not, then have we confidence toward God,”—1 Jonx 
iii, 20, 21. 


Gop being perfectly just and good, it cannot be otherwise than that, in 
any world, every intelligent creature that is unconscious of guilt, may 
look up to him with cheerful filial confidence. Such beings cam have 
nothing to fear from him. As they have deserved no evil, they have no 
occasion to fear any. God’s judgment of them must be sevording to 
truth. 

It is equally evident that moral beings who are conscious of guilt, —_— 
expect God to be displeased with them ; and this apprehension of "thy 
displeasure, is always in ae mag to the correctness of their views res- 

ting his character. The more perfectly He is known as a God of’ ho- 
iness, the deeper will be the impression of his abhorrence of sin, and the 
stronger the dread of evil from his hand, on the part of the consciously 
on is testimony of sinful beings against themselves, is a true and faith- 
ful testimony. is a revelation of God’s judgment concerning his ac- 
countable creatures, through the working of that moral nature which he 
hes given them. 

These principles are clearly and concisely stated in the text. “ If our 
heart condemn us, God is greater than our heart, and knoweth all things. 
If our heart condemn us not, then have we eonfidence toward God.”’ 

I propose that we meditate, at this time, upon the sererer condemnation 
which God pronownces upon those whose consciences condemn them. 
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I. Such is the constitution of our moral nature, that we necessarily 
feel self-condemnation for sin. 

TI. When thus self-condemned, we have reason to expect a severer 
condemnation from God. | 


I. The first of these propositions I su to be evident to every person 
from his own anna * has told teevned by us all, in Sat ment 
effectual way of learning any fact concerning our mental or moral consti- 
tutioa—by direct self-inspeetion. All the feculties of our minds become 
known to us by the exercise of them. Each of us knows that he has a 
capacity for reasoning, because he actually reasons—for choosing, because 
he actually chooses—for loving and hating, desiring and fearing, because 
he has felt those emotions in actual exercise. No description of these 
exéreises or faculties could give a correct idea of them to one who knew 
nothing of them by experience, any more than we could make a blind man 
understand the nature of light and of colors, or give an intelligible account 
of the nature and laws of sound to one who has never possessed the faculty 
of hearing. We speak to you of these mental faculties and exercises, 
with the same confident expectation that you will understand us, as when 
we 8 of the bodily senses, and the various uses and exercises of them— 
and for the same reason—we speak, in both cases, to your own conscious- 
ness ; we describe that which exists, and exhibits its reality in your own 
experience. So is it in respect to that which the text presents to our 
consideration. We are so made that we cannot help forming opinions 
concerning the moral character of our own conduct, and we — ex- 
perience a feeling of self-approbation, or of self-condemnation, according as 
we have judged our conduct to be right or wrong. The faculty of our 
nature, whereby we are capable of these exercises, is ordinarily called 
Conscience! You will observe that, in the text, these exercises are at- 
tributed to the heart, and it may be proper to remark, that generally in 
the Scriptures, there is no attempt at such technical precision in the use 
of terms, as is commonly ( not always successfully) aimed at, in 
scientific treatises upon the same subjects. 

In our theological discussions, we ordinarily employ the term heart to 
denote the affections, but in Scripture it has a wider and more various 
signification. It is applied to different parts of our intellectual and moral 
nature, and sometimes, I think, it includes the whole of what we include 
in the term mind, in its most unrestricted sense. I suppose the fact to 
be, that the sacred writers did not have much reference to any scientific 
classification of the mental faculties, but treated of man as a rational, ac- 
countable being, and in popular phraseology, set forth to view the great 
facts of his moral nature a history. The language which they employ- 
ed is not therefore to be understood by simply subjecting its terms and 
phrases to the technical definitions of modern science ; Sut there must 
always be suitable regard to the connection and scope of their writing. 
Nor is there any great difficulty in this. When we read that “ the heart 
of the sons of men is fully set in them to do evil,” we readily perceive 
that the disposition or inclination of men is the subject of discourse ; and 
when (as in ‘the text) our heart is spoken of as condemning us, we see 
as clearly, that it is the faculty wheedby we form judgments concerning 


our own moral character that is brought to view. This we are accustom- 
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ed to call conscience, and we do no violence to Scripture, if we. employ 
this word, in place of the word heart. The important thing is, that we 
recognize the great fact, which the Scriptures here and elsewhere assume, 
that we have a capacity for thus judging ourselves, and are under s neces- 
sity of either approving or conde our own actions. This does not 
need to be proved. Every one knows it to be true, as certainly as he 
knows that grasping a hot iron with his naked hand would give him pain. 
If there were any one who did not know it, it would be in vain to attempt 
to = it, for he could have no c ‘ception of what was meant. : 
offer, then, no proof ; but simply ask you to consider this fact, which 
you all perfectly know, concerning siniived Meditate upon this high 
distinction which God has conferred upon you—this glorious endowment 
of your moral nature. By this, more than eee mT are we distin- 
ished from the brutes beneath us. In this, more in anything else, 
o we trace the lineaments of God’s image upon us. The form erect, 
the face turned heavenward and beaming with a the noble 
faculty of speech, the cunning organs fitted for various wonderful 
labors, the intelligence penetrating the secrets of nature, and gathering 
rich stores of knowledge ; the energetic will subduing inferior creatures, 
and subjecting inanimate forces to its dominion—all these do not so en- 
noble man, as this capacity for moral character—this capability of doing 
right and wrong, of deserving praise or censure—this necessity of blaming 
or approving himself, and ) eal himself to be worthy of blame or 
approbation from God. 
an has a re be Soom with me am awe with the 
same faculties, tho nerally in greater perfection. bodily or 
and senses, even in tye 4 for knowledge, man is only cnwriatte 
the brutes. But that capacity which we have been considering, is not 
only superior in degree of excellence, but it is wholly different in kind 
from any that the brute possesses. No instruction or discipline can give 
the brutes ability to make moral distinctions—to know the difference 
tween right and wrong—to feel the dignity of virtue, or to suffer the 
anguish of remorse. Herein it is given to man, to rise to immeasurable 
heights above, or sink to unfathomable depths below all other earthly 


creatures. 


II. The text teaches us that when our consciences condemn us, we 
have reason to expect a severer condemnation from God. 

The reasons of this may be seen :— 

1. In his infinite knowledge. “God is greater than our hearts, and 
knoweth all things.”” By as much as His knowledge is ours, 
by so much is he able more adequately to estimate the evil of our sins. 
[t must be admitted that our views upon this subject are greatly resteieted. 
We know that sin is an evil and bitter thing. We know that its results 
are exceedingly disastrous to the true interests of moral bei We are 
conscious, in some degree, of its debasing effect upon and we 
have witnessed something of the disorder and misery which it has brought 
into the world. But do we estimate these things as God estimates them? 
Are we able to understand, as He understands, how dreadful is the enor- 





* In acuteness and power of the senses, man is even inferior to some brutes. 
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mity-of that which is opposed to Him and His law? Or to measure, as 
He measures, the evil results which it has occasioned? Do we know how 
greatly sin bas debased us ? ee Petre lhe oben em 8 
position is that which we should now be oceupying, if we had never ? 
Or can we conceive of the which would be cov: the earth, and 
the which would be blessing its inhabitants, if the race had not 
fallen holiness ? Doubtless, in all these respects, our views are ex- 
ccoedingly inadequate. “We see through a glass darkly.”” We catch 
~~ glimpses only of the truth. 

Now it is evident, that our general estimate of the evil of sin will go 
fay to determine our particular estimate of our own guilt, in committing 
sin. God's judgment of our personal unworthiness will be as much more 
severe than our own, as he estimates more highly than we the evil and 
demerit of sin in general. The child knows that he ought to obey his 
eee and he feels guilty and miserable when he has disobeyed them ; 

ordinarily his estimate of his guilt is much lower than theirs, because 
have so much more just apprehensions concerning the tendencies 
results of disobedience ; because they know so much better than the 
child; what evils it will be likely to occasion, how ruinous it will be to the 
= and how destructive of all the precious interests of the entire 
y: 
The ignorant men and boys whom you may find in a jail, know that 
the thefts, and the quarrels, and the frauds which they have committed, 
are crimes, and that they deserve blame and punishment on account of 
them; but how much more highly is their guilt estimated by the intelli- 
gent magistrates and juries who have directed them to be shut up in 
prison, and by all intelligent people, who can appreciate the injury to so- 
ciety of such offences. What a contrast must there be between our 
estimate of our own guilt, and that of Him who “ knoweth all things »— 
who sees the whole endless future as clearly as the present, and can dis- 
tinetly trace all the eternal consequences of every human action ! 

Ah! my hearers, we do not know how excellent and glorious a being 
He is whom we have sinned ; how perfect a law it is that we 
have broken ; how equitable are all its principles ; how just and all 
its requirements ; how necessary to the true welfare of all moral bein 
(including ourselves) that they should be strictly enforced. Inasmuc 
as God can take a broader view of these great interests, and has a better 
appreciation of these important principles, so much*more highly must He 
estimate the guilt of our transgressions; so much more severely must He 
blame us for them. 

2, Another reason why God estimates our guilt more highly than we, 
is, that He is disinterested. You will readily see the importance of this 
consideration. You know how interest sways the judgment of men. It 
is @ righteous principle of human law, which forbids those to be judges 
and jurors in any cause, who have themselves a personal interest in the 
decision ; and, although it is found impossible perfectly to carry out this 
principle in practice, we still insist upon it so far as it can be carried out, 
and we feel that just so far as we fail of securing it a complete application, 
so far is the administration of justice defective. Who would have trusted 
the family of Prof. Webster, to determine the question of his guilt or 
innocence? Could their minds have weighed the evidence impartially, 
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and firmly proceeded to a just decision? Would not their interest 
in the case certain! my ovn cut: parvetend tenty Sohcahie> And 
the wretched man fhimwelf, though he knew that he did the bloody deed, 
and could never for a moment blind himself to the hideous fact, still, did 
he estimate the guilt of that deed as men estimated it? Was 
not his mouth filled with apologies, and did not his whole bearing’ and all 
his statements show that he made a strangely low estimate of his wicked- 
ness? Thé'same thing must have been dencved'b all who conversed 
with those wretched murderers who have been execute in this place within 
a few years——-Wyatt and Baham. Those who give religious instruction 
in the State prison, see the same thing. How rarely does a conviét show 
that he has any such view of his wickedness as impartial persons have, or 
as he has of the wickedness of one guilty of some other crime no more 
héinous than his own ? 

This principle has an important application to the subject under dis- 
cussion. We are all interested in the question of our own guilt—too 
deeply interested to judge correctly. The judgment of God is free from 
this fins, He is disinterested. His nature and his position perfectly 
secure him from all such perverting influence. He does indeed love us. 
His love for us is stronger than that of any human friend. But this love 
exists in his mind, in perfect harmony with all his attributes. He does 
not love ws in opposition to any of his other creatures, nor in disregard of 
the righteous principles to which his whole conduct is, and ever must be 
conformed. The love which he has for us ean never operate in the least 
pa as a motive for violating one of those principles which are essen- 
tial to the integrity of His character, and the steady application of which 
is necessary to the order and welfare of the universe. He cannot, then, 
from affection to us, estimate our character otherwise than in perfect 
accordance with truth. 

We have reason to feel that our own estimate of our sinfulness is likely 
to be too low. God’s estimate being perfectly correct, is therefore fairly 
presumed to be far higher than ours. 

3. God’s perfect holiness is also to be taken into the account. It is not 
only true that His infinite knowle’ze makes him so much more capable 
than we of appreciating the immense evil of sin, and that his nature and 
position perfeetly secure him from all bias of interest in the case ; but, 
from his perfect holiness, he has an aversion to sin, of which we probably 
have no adequate conception. It is not simply a correct intellectual ap- 
prehension of the evil of sin—a right judgment of the mind concerning 
it, in which holiness cohsists. There is included a repugnance to it, a 
dislike and aversion, whereby it is repelled from the soul. Now I sup- 
pose that we cannot adequately conceive the utter abhorrence with which 
God regards sin. The crimson blush of purest modesty, at the most 
revolting obscenity—the shivering horror of the most sensitive pity, at the 
most barbarous cruelty—the shrinking dread of the sincerest ; at the 
most hideous blasphemy—do but faintly resemble, do most in 
illustrate God’s aversion to sin. With the whole of his infinite capasity, 
he loathes and abhors it. 

Now when we consider how the practice of sin blunts the moral sensi- 
bility ; how, when the mind repeatedly consents to wrong, the conscience 
gradually loses its sensitiveness, we must perceive that creatures who have 
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sinned so much as we, cannot possess that delicate moral sensibility which 
is essential to a right estimate of their own sinfulness. 

Sin has perverted our conscience. Noble as this faculty of our nature 
still is, it has lost much of its original excellence. Solemn, and earnest, 
and faithful as are its warnings, surely as they would turn us from all sin 
if we would completely obey them, they do not furnish a full measure of 
the evil against which they are directed. If we are ever truly reformed 
from the wickedness of our hearts—if, by the grace of God, any of us are 
experiencing sanctification, our consciences will continually grow more 
tender and sensitive, till at length they will shrink with unspeakable 
aversion from the slightest taint of moral pollution, and dread the smallest 
sin more than we now dread perdition. Alas, how far away from this 
blessed state are we all at present! So far are we also from even the 
ability to understand the strength of God’s aversion to the sins which we 
are daily committing. 4 

REMARKS. 


1. The suitable consideration of this subject furnishes an explanation 
of a phenomenon which to some may have seemed unintelligible—conwic- 
tion of sm. The anguish of mind which is sometimes experienced by 
‘ persons, in view of their sinfulness, is regarded by some as absurd and 
irrational, the result of a religious delusion.. And yet this has been ex- 
perienced by some of the most intelligent and sober persons in any com- 
munity ; has been followed by a most decided and favorable change in 
their character, and is regarded by themselves as having a most important 
connection with that change. How was it that these persons came to 
have such views of their own character? Is it a fanatical delusion that 
has taken possession of such minds, and has produced such beneficial 
results? Is it common for insane delusions to produce such effects? Is 
it not far more likely that they are correct in the opinion that it is the 
simple and natural result of being made to see their true character, of 
being delivered from the illusions which before had blinded them? And 
are they not right in thinking that there is little hope of your applying to 
the Saviour for the forgiveness of your sins, until God shall open your 
eyes to similar views of your character ? 

2. The subject furnishes a strong motive for applying humbly to Christ 
for salvation. : 

We all have more or less conviction of sin. That is, we are convinced 
that we are sinners, and that sin is what God, in his holiness, must for- 
ever abhor. We see that his disapprobation of us as sinners, must be 
much stronger than oyr own, and that it is likely to be unspeakably 
stronger. How, then, should we view that provision for our pardon 
which he has made, and which he has declared to be necessary in order 
that we might be pardoned? Shall we take it upon us to decide what 
was requisite as an atonement for sins, the guilt of which we are so inca- 
pable of estimating? And when God has told us so solemnly that no- 
thing can wash that guilt away but the blood of his Son, shall we call 
this in question, and stay to speculate upon the philosophy of the matter, 
and try expedients of our own devising? May God deliver us from such 
folly, and, making us feel how guilty and how helpless we are, dispose us 
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all to “fly for refuge, to lay hold on the hope set before us,” the hope of 
the atoning blood of Christ. : 


forgiveness 
- Light is thrown from this subject upon a solemn passage of Sori 
care: 9s be fer to fall into the hands of the livi God? 
Who can estimate how rye wr The punishment which He 
will inflict upon those who do not seek and obtain forgiveness, will be the 
expression of his estimate of their guilt—a full and adequate expression 
of it. It will be his exhibition of the value he sets upon the interests of 
his kingdom, against which they have warred, and the honors of his 
throne, which they have so daringly outraged. Who can stand — 
such a manifestation? Who dares encounter it? If we could but know 
the extent of the evil, if it were one, the depth and magnitude of which 
we could measure, and, drawing the lines of our accurate conception 
about it, could say, ‘‘ This is the whole,’’ it would then be far less terrific 
than it is. But, ah! we cannot thus survey it. It is immeasurable. 
All language is exhausted in describing it ; all metaphors are too feeble to 
represent it. Like the spirit which passed before Eliphaz in his vision, 
“it stands still, but we cannot discern the form thereof,” and well may 
the contemplation of it have the same effect upon us, ‘‘ making all our 
bones to shake, and the hair of our flesh to stand up.”” Herein especially 
is the fearfulness of perdition, that we know not, and cannot know, how 
fearful it is. It is the plunging into an abyss whose depth is unfathom- 
able. It is the ing away from the fair regions of light and joy into 
darkness that forever deepens. Qh, let us not run the fearful hazard. 
Let us grasp the hand which is so kindly extended—let us eagerly seize 
t' 


the mighty arm that can bear us away to the abodes of safety. Let us 


be forever indebted to the grace of Him who thus plucks us from the 
jaws of perdition. 
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HYMN. 


Awaxep by Sinai’s awful sound, 
My soul in guilt and thrall I found, 
And knew not where to go. 
O’erwhelmed in sin, with anguish slain, 
The sinner must be born again, 
Or sink in endless woe. 


Amazed I stood, but could not tell 

Which way to shun the gates of hell, 
For death and hell drew near ; 

I strove, indeed, but strove in vain ; 

“The sinner must be born again” 
Still sounded in my ear. 


When to the law I trembling fled, 
It ed its curses on my head ; 
no relief could find. 
This fearful truth increased my paitt ; 
“The sinner must be born a; "4 
O’erwhelmed my tortured mind. 


Again did Sinai’s thunder roll, 

And guilt lay ye ot on my soul, 
A vast unwieldy load. 

Alas! I read, and saw it plain, 

“The sinner must be born again, 
Or drink the wrath of God.” 


The saints I heard with rapture tell 
How Jesus conquered death and hell, 
And broke the fowler’s snare ; 
Yet, when I found this truth remain, 
“The sinner must be born again,” 
I sank in deep despair. 


But while I thus in anguish lay, 

Jesus of Nazareth passed that way, 
And felt his pity move. 

The sinner, by his justice slain, 

Now by his grace is born again, 
And sings redeeming love. 


To heaven the joyful tidings flew ; 
The angels tuned their harps anew, 
And loftier notes did raise : 
* All hail the Lamb that once was slain : 
Unnumbered millions, born again, 
Shall sing thine endless praise.” 





Occum. 
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THE SPIRITUAL CULTURE OF EVANGELICAL CHRISTIANITY.* 


“The Lord shall count, when He writeth up the people, that this man was born 
there.”—Ps, Ixxxvii. 6. 


THE or a locality understood in the text is the city of the 
glorified state—the Heavenly Jerusalem—wherein the ransomed children 
of God shall be finally assembled together, to be registered among its 
holy inhabitants. The places whence they shall be gathered, as disti 
taught throughout the entire psalm, are all parts of the globe ever to be 
inhabited by the family of man. The specific condition, which decides 
the question of eligibility to a place among the population of the city of 
God, is birth in Tic on—held, by universal consent, to be the militant 
church of Christ in the present world. Thus we possess one of the great 
and cheering truths of the divine Word—the citizens of that realm of 
beatitudes are to come from among all the races of the earth, for it is 
written, ‘‘ the kings of the earth do bring their glory and honor into it.” 

Citizenship in the militant church is not a simple idea, but is complex 
—embracing all that culture, or discipline, or training, which make the 
true and robust christian character. For, the term city supposes the ex- 
istence of an organized government ; also the reciprocal relation of gov- 
ernment and subject. it further comprises the operation of all those 
educational institutions and auspices, by whose influences christians are 
reared up, from the earliest age to the ripest manhood. The chief prin- 
ciple, however, which blazes forth with the a flame, is, that the 
Sovereign authority, or ruling power, of both the earthly and the hea- 
venly , is identical. There is also a transfer of citizens from one 
branch of the spiritual church of God to the other. Hence the phrase, 
“the Lord shall count, when He writeth up the people,” shows the 
ground on which a name is entered in the registers of that celestial city, 
that it be found in the, genealogical records of the people of God—the 
Zion of this probationary world. 

There is here a truthful correspondence between the teachings of a 
genuine philosophy and the word of God, that the high culture more than 
implied in citizenship among the people of God on earth, is an —— 
sable prerequisite preparation for a place among His people of a gl 
state. But the lowest condition on which God recognizes any man to be 
of the seed of Abraham, in this state of being is, that he experience 
spiritual regeneration. The conclusion follows with the resistless force of 
moral demonstration, that He can be satisfied with nothing less than this, 


* Preached before a Sunday School Convention at North Bridgewater, Mass., Octo- 
ber 10, 1854, and published by request. , 
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in a standard of antecedent preparation for the society of saints made 
perfect, ina higher and holier state. Yet, by a careful perusal of the 
christian system, taught in the New Testament, we learn of provisions 
made on a scale of the grandest benevolence, to educate and prepare 
the most magnificent of gs fect samples, or patterns, of man made 
holy, for the saintship of the New Jerusalem. This world is, therefore, 
the appointed arena whereon the “ School of Christ” is to achieve its 
victories over both flesh and spirit, in their entire subjugation to the do- 
minion of grace—whereon the war of faith, and hope, and love is to be 

for the fall unfolding of a character “ perfecting holiness in the 
fear of the Lord.” 

But principles should be exemplified in the concrete—not held alone in 
the abstract. We, therefore, hold that all churches holding the great 
practical truths of New Testament evangelism, are responsible to God 
and this age for the light which they may cause to shine. This is em- 
phatically a teaching age ; but the church of God should specially teach 
from the lively oracles committed to her, Nor ought she to train the 
thousands who daily come to her gates to seek the blessed shade of her 
institutions, for life and its multiplied forms of business responsibility— 
nor for a high intellectual standing—nor for places of conflict with the 
scientific infidelity of the times—nor chiefly for a position in the visible 
church—but rather for the ranks of the triumphant church, the city of 
angels and of God. Teach our children and youth the experimental 
marrow of the gospel. What is best for heaven is best for the visible 
church—and whatever prepares for the earthly house of God, is qualify- 
ing in the highest style of preparation for the state above. Qualifications 
for the heavenly world, for the christian church, and for the ay Ame- 
rican Republic, may and should be blended in the same nobly finished 
character. Such we believe to be the man wanted by the times—such in 
divine learning—such in experience—such in moral beauty and strength 
—such in scriptural wisdom. } 

Fully persuaded of the truthfulness and safety of our position—of its 
not being without precedent—of its meeting with favor among the true 
evangelical Israel of God, both in this and in other countries, with the 
greatest hope that good may be the result of our deliberations, we proceed 
to our theme for the present interesting occasion. 

The spiritual culture of the christian system to be taught in the Sabbath 
schools of evangelical christianity. 


I. Evangelical christianity teaches the regeneration of hwman nature, 

This is the beginning of the new spiritual life, therefore a matter of 
understanding to the pupils of christianity. It is fundamental to her 
identity. We regard this great work as the commencement of a new re- 
lationali ip with the Divine Being, termed heirship with Christ. The most 
ingenious and penetrating of mankind could never. have invented a 
thought of so great magnitude, and filled with so many wonders of con- 
descension and grace. In the word of God, it is designated as a second 
birth, a birth from above, a divine resurrection, Christ y come im the heart, 
partaking of the Divine nature. 

When regarded -_ its position forbids that we pronounce it a pro- 
cess of cultivation. et it is both an antecedent and a condition ; 
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going before any positive steps of training, and being a relation of 
new creation, it is a condition on which nds all that can after- 
wards follow. We may count this spiritual change a part of the edifice, 
on account of its similitude to the foundation of * building, on whose firm 
and ceprenateanl basis or structure the superfabric may afterwards be 
reared. 

We regard this doctrine of the birth from above as the fundamental 
one of the venerable christian system ; it therefore justly enters most 
deeply into the spirit, the experience, the beliefs, and the activities of the 
most retired and private life of seliges: Our ways of spiritual life, our 
modes of thought, our varieties in feeling and sentiment, our mental and 
F yga habits from hence take their direction and their coloring. In 

is regard, a new-born soul truly hath a new secret life, of which no 
other one can form the most distant conception, for he sees things, and 
hears things, and feels things, and enjoys things, by faith, to which others 
are strangers. His private life, like that of other men, lies where no eye 
but the omniscient one rests upon him, but here the parallel ends, for he 
alone of all men walks and communes with God. In social life, amidst a 
thousand varied influences, and characters, and personages, the history of 
divine children, of divinely regenerated humanity, is essentially the same, 
possesses a remarkable identity in the style of its associations, and in the 
quality of its companionships. Equally true is it, and for kindred rea- 
sons and on similar grounds, that the more manifest and public life of 
a christian is not identical with that of other men. The radical origin of 
a holy life is so opposite, and the principles so dissimilar, and the ends of 
temporal being so great a contrast to the life, and principles, and ends of 
life of an unholy one, that the currents of existence may flow indefinitely 
near and parallel to each other, but they will never commingle their wa- 
ters nor become one. The reason is evident ; the present being, with the 
one, procceds according to the law of life, while with the other, it is ruled 
according to a changeless law of death. 

Precisely at this point, evangelical christianity should be wisely gar: 
ed. This can not be done till her nurseries of instruction are conducted 
on the true principles, and in her ownspirit. These must be operated on 
the axiomatic truth that, every institution, every character among men 
and the practical life of man, cannot have too much of the moving han 
of God in them. A basis of instruction is wanted, wherein the hand of 
ignorance, of instability, of corruption, of guilt, and of superlative weak- 
ness, is little known, except as an agency of conveyance, and wherein the 
power, which is all-movmg, and grace, which is all-conquering, may reveal 
their quenchless energies. The human mind, before it has learned to be 
skeptical, or become the prey of doubt or theorizing, is eminently recum- 
bent. It revels in the greatest satisfaction when it finds an earnestly 
sought pillar, against whose mighty form it may lean, amid the tremulous 
vibrations of human opinion, and the commotions of a conjectural faith 
Regeneration is such a pillar. The eternal God has reared it, and on its 
majestic proportions He has written His name. Though unknown to hu- 
man philosophy—though unseen by the wise ones of the wor fons 
a stranger to the ethics of mere intellect—though eschewed in t Ne eee 
istic philosophy of modern times, still it is the vital law of spiritual life— 
itis the dignity of man—it is the wisdom of God. 
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We recognize in this principle what, in the appliances of human gov- 
ernments, is termed naturalization. Its positions and relations to the va- 
rious parts of the divine economy, are in all essential particulars analo- 

us. It is that process which ends in an alien becoming invested with 

¢ rights and privileges of a native citizen. It is, therefore, both an act 
of favor and of ability on the part of a beneficent government, and a 
work of relationship done for and in the nature of the alien. The 
Majesty of Heaven, by every possible right which can inhere in the 
Creator, the Preserver, and the Benefactor, superadded to all which 
attaches to the merciful Saviour of fallen man, prescribes what conditions 
shall be met, and what work of naturalization shall be wrought prior to 
an alien being made a subject and a citizen of grace. A change of na- 
ture, in which the individual becomes both a passive recipient and an ac- 
tive agent, is this work, by virtue of which a child of darkness becomes a 
child of light—one of death is transformed into one of life. Every scion of 
our degenerate humanity is a partaker of the degeneracy of the parent 
stock. Anterior to the change under contemplation, than which there 
is none greater or more important in the history of man’s being, every 
child, of all and even the Pest of parents, baptized or unbaptized, is a 
foreigner—is subject to the powers of another rcalm—is in heart an 
enemy to the rule of Christ, till he makes the ultimate election, and is 
made a subject of God by the spiritualizing agency of the Holy Ghost. 
This is our reply, should the question be proposed, why we would teach 
this great doctrine to the young of our Sabbath schools, because God has 
taught it to us, and what the Great Parent of all has made known as of 
the highest importance to us, is doubtless of the greatest moment to those 
who bear our name, and blood, and infirmities, and examples with them 
through the world. 

“This basis of christian culture being understood as such, the obliga- 
tion to teach it to our children is as imperative as the dangers to their 
faith on this vital point are imminent. Besides this, should it not be so 
taught, we have no substitute but that terrible philosophy, which makes 
Christ a better sort of man—regeneration a calling out the latent good 
of human nature—christianity a very high and valuable philosophy—the 
atonement the death of a noble man for his noble principles—and which 
transmutes the genial piety of the gospel into cold morality. What we 
here teach is fundamental to the most liberal scale of spiritual education. 
a ge to the masses in their lowest grovelings in vice, and fitted to the 
wants of the higher grades of society, it meets with an equally nice 
adjustment the lowly mind and the highly cultured taste. It provides the 
reformatory power so urgently sought, It supplies the element of stabil- 
ity so imperatively demanded by the times. To be all this to the present 
age, it proposes to make each man strong in himself. The individuals 
are born of a strong God, therefore the aggregated strength of the chris- 
tian church. The oak is firm because his every fibre is strong. We 
wonder at that mighty influence, which enchains the orbs of universal na- 
ture in the magnificent whole, and each part in its own system, but still 
more are we astonished to perceive the bonds of an all-pervading and an 
all-uniting force extending its attractive power into the minutest particle 
of sand in the stupendous frame. Not all the universe of God—not its 
individual systems—not each particular orb alone, but the smallest grain 
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on the ocean’s margin has attraction in itself. So is it in the spiritual crea- 
tion of the All Wise. There could be no euphonizing cord in the end- 
less ms of His empire of being, were it not that each live soul had 
been lighted and warmed by the individualizing finger of the — 
There can not be one of the glorified church and of the militant church, 
but on the same grand scale of citizenship—each integer changed and in- 
corporated. : 

It is further evident that there is really no safety to the christian sys- 
tem, with the standard of admission to citizenship less elevated than an 
entire change of the spiritual nature. No trust could be placed in the 
hands of the subject of an inimical sovereign. Transfer of allegiance is 
the absolute condition of a place among Jehovah’s subjects. Could it be, 
our temporal governments would require all this as the price of a free- 
man’s rights and privileges. But God proposes to accomplish this —_- 
human work for man, provided he will co-operate in it. He, therefore, 
requires no qualification for citizenship in His divine empire, which He is 
not able to bestow; no nature regenerate, which He has not prom- 
ised to beget; no light, which he is unwilling to cause to flame; no 
life in these cold clods of death, which he does not intend to call forth 
from their tomb; no love, which he does not pledge to inspire and 
sustain. Should this feature of evangelism be suffered to drop from our 
systems of training, her enemies would hold a jubilee, her polished shafts 
of beauty would fall from their temple-place, her peerless ser would 
be given to reproach, for the rising hosts of her children would come up 
with an essentially defective faith, with an insufficient christian experience, 
= a piety bereft of its richest fruition here, and its brighest felicities 

ereafter. 


II. Evangelical christianity teaches the spiritual discipline appropriate 
to the highest style of culture. 

The term discipline embraces a complex idea, and is used in the sense 
of education, correction, affliction and trial combined in one whole. 
This idea can be but in part illustrated by the course of training applied 
to the pupil, in a thoroughly organized and well-operated school of. the 
best class. Here the theory of the scholastic life is taught, together with 
many of those habits which pertain to the mature manhood, but the in- 
structor never crosses the threshold of the academic hall into the active 
and responsible affairs of life. Not so with the disciplined of christianity. 
Theory and practice, teacher and pupil, are never parted from the society 
of each other. > 

Therefore the primary result to the scholar in the schools of evangel- 
ism, is a large fund of available religious knowledge. At first, he is the 
recipient of a vast variety of facts, and principles, and processes, all of 
which are inseparably interwoven with the duties, the relations, the obli- 
gations, and the characters with which we come into daily contact. By 
the increase of knowledge supposed, the student is prepared to proceed 
on in the acquisition of very many different departments of varied learn- 
ing, because, his acquiring abilities have arrived at the strength and ma- 
turity equal to the labor of pioneering amid the infinite regions of truth, 
tracked by now and then a solitary and ardent traveller, but never alone 
and unguided. The great world, or universe of spiritual truth, lies open 
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to the footstep of every one who will laboriously search for treasures, invit- 
ing in the most eloquent terms to the possession of its infinitudes of wealth 
—nature, providence, and the revealed word of God, external to us, and a 
world of mind and spirit within us, making a rich source of experimental 
gains of knowledge. Hence the learner becomes furnished with whatever 
is necessary for a largely beautiful culture of spiritual nature. This de- 
partment of discipline therefore comprehends the imparting of knowledge 
and its objective result, the development of the abilities. 

Discipline is a work of extermination. There are elements in our na- 
ture, agitating the very fountains of being, which discipline must crucify. 
Errors in judgment, in faith, in experience, and in action, must disappear, 
that rectitude of the inward and outward man may take their place. It 
is intended to extinguish the turbulent tempers of the soul, those great 
disturbers of tranquillity and enemies to gracious order, and to rear up in 
their stead the most serene and magnanimous dispositions and peaceful 
impulses. It corrects the groveling and sinking tendencies of our nature, 
and places therein those benignant incentives to goodness, which put forth 
their entire forces heavenward. It must pierce and slay the appetites and 
passions of both body and spirit together, which stand eagerly looking out 
of every aperture, and door, and gateway of the goodly human body, 
ready to invite and welcome old enemies into the heritage of God. 
A great work of extermination must thus be achieved ere the soul can be 
left in peaceful enjoyment of her legacies of gracc, and this must be 
largely done by discipline. 

A further design of discipline is, to accomplish a work of submission 
in the affections and will. The divine rule respecting our management of 
the affections—and the same is true of the will—is, ‘‘ Set not your affec- 
tions on things on the earth.” But the truant tendency of the human 
heart is ever towards things in this world. Therefore the hand of disci- 
pline removes the objects of affection by dissolution—possessions fly away 
in a day—-health and vigor waste by unanticipated diseases—position and 
employment are lost without fault or just cause—favor among men fluc- 
tuates and is lost without demerit or incapacity. The pompousness of 
pride, or self-estimation, or vanity, so natural to humanity unregenerated, 
must be humbled by the hand of severe afflictive visitations. The will of 
man has ever striven most earnestly to declare independence for itself, 
to elect its own way against the truth and law of God, to worship the 
idols of its own handicraft, to reverence the decisions of its own under- 
standing, and to limit every other being and thing to its own narrow plan 
of operations. Therefore, the pall of obstruction, disruption, or disap- 
pointment, is, by a wise unseen hand, spread over the field of purposes, 
or the lawns of anticipated bliss ; over the circle of domestic fondness, or 
the area of professional duties and avocations; and the clear, bright 
visions of auroral glory are shrouded in a portentous meridian hour of 
storm and tempest, when the will, chastened by the finger of Providence, 
chooses the will and way of God, and, joined with grace-endowed and 
elevated affections, makes common cause with every noble impulse of 
heavenly-mindedness, and adds momentum to every movement towards 
the city of God. 

Still further. Discipline has not achieved its entire work, till it has 
forced out into robust development the beautiful proportions of a manly 
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christian character. Trials are necessary to the perfection of boldness 
and skill. Temptations resisted establish on a firm basis the manly pur- 
pose and the high resolve. Struggles and contests, long maintained, 
nourish faith, and hope, and are prophetic of final triumph. The chris- 
tianity of our times wants and produces strong and finely unfolded man- 
hood. The man trained in the exposures and hardshi s of the sea, or in 
the toil of the furrowed plain, or in the sweat of the mown meadow, 
or amid the settler’s tree-felling, or over the ringing anvil, or in the cot of 
the swamp-delver, is one for a model form of the outer stature. So does 
evangelism bring forth the spiritual model man of the heart. For trials, 
and les, and toils, and temptations bring out beauty and strength. 
No true christian man, though he may faint and stagger many a time be- 
neath their blows, should utterly fall and be destroyed. Heaven has no 
sons spoiled by indulgence or easy affluence. Peter the Great was not 
made into the character of princely greatness by the luxuries of palaces, 
or by the idleness of position, but by the travels of Europe, and the re- 
finements of intelligent observation. God’s true man is like His own oak, 
standing out in the open plain. Unsupported by its kindred, it has 
grown up in unison with surrounding fortunes of exposure. It has spread 
abroad strong and thrifty branches for more light. Its roots, like mighty 
prongs of strength, shoot forth below the turf which covers them, into an 
ample’area, to support the fury of the elements. The torrents and winds 
of the firmament may test their utmost strength, but they cannot uproot 
or prostrate the vegetable giant. It has been trained by its exposed for- 
tunes for its place and stature. Such is man, disciplined after the simili- 
tude of that wonderful Being, who “‘ had not where to lay his head.” 
And such are some of the sentiments to be taught to the rising thousands 
of evangelical christianity. Thus our youth become familiar with some 
of the operating causes of true greatness, as they are applied in the econ- 
omy of God. 

III. Evangelical christianity embraces and applies the law of labor. 

This law equally relates and applies to each department of our three- 
fold being. The entire history of the race of man justifies,—the works of 
man prove him ‘capable of, such application of it. In no period, in no 
relations, in no circumstances can he be exempt from the binding force of 
this law ; not though he may choose to incur the consequences of diso- 
bedience, rather than reap the rich fruits of obedience, which, as a moral 
agent, liberty of action allows him to do. Temporal being and labor, 
therefore, ever parallel éach other, in the history of moral beings on earth. 
Even in the paradisiacal state, government over animal existence, and 
care of the soil and its rich fruitage, were in the requirements which God 
made at the hands of the new-created. 

Nor is it necessary to go far to find the age reason for this benefi- 
cent provision. In the tender flesh of the childhood body, or in the 
secret chambers, where lie undeveloped the mighty powers of the young 
mind, or in the slumbering capabilities of the spiritual nature, the law of 
labor has for its chief aim the unfolding of strength. Contact between these 


mutually related agencies, this Jaw and the complex nature of man, is de- 
signed and endeavored of God, who best knows with what He has endowed 
his magnificent creation of spiritual beings, and what will most fully draw 
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them forth into strong, active, and mature existence. Where haye been 
the noblest specimens of manhood, is no difficult question to the scholar 
of history. They have ever been produced, where the reluctant soil is 
compelled by the tireless hand of human industry, to yield its fruitfulness, 
and rarely where the ready earth with bounteous spontaneity has poured 
forth her fullest treasures of “yy in repay for the scantiest tillage. 

Westill urge another thought on the effect of this law on man as an agent. 
Strength, which is a priceless element of qualification in the human charac- 
ter and abilities, is first the result of original endowment of the Creator. 
This fact should have its full weight, thus early in our discussion. Some 
have great natural vigor, in all respects, while others have lessstrength. Yet 
all accountable beings have some endowment of strength. Therefore it 
becomes a point of earliest attention in teaching the young, to show them 
what they may become, as well as what they are, by the munificent gifts 
of the Creator’s hand. This sentiment is to its utmost extent true when 
applied to man’s spiritual nature, and should be made the matter of Sab- 
bath school instruction. The achievements of genius, whatever they 
have done for the world otherwise, are unknown in the spiritual economy 
of God. The christian system lays hold of the law of labor and the 
capabilities of our being and brings them together—the former for the 
work of development, the latter for the work of external performance, to 
which they are so nicely adapted. To do most for God and man, in glo- 
rifying the former, by using every talent in His service, and in doing 
good to the latter, by laboring for the soul and body, as opportunity may 
oceur, is to be truly great and good. 

This law of industrial occupation of our powers makes no distinctions 
among classes of men, unless it may lay its heaviest and most irksome labors 
on the most gifted. The sublime teachings of the gospel show men to be 
responsible according to what has been committed. Human society there- 
fore is leveled into a vast compact of labor. None can labor beyond his 
ability, and none is permitted to labor less. According to the christian 
rule of employment, cunning, or artifice, or ignorance, or idleness, can 
avail nothing to any one, without exception. New England men, of all 
men in the world, should be able to understand this law, and should not 
only know the value of its application, but appreciate its results to the 
laborer himself, and to spiritual society, whose prosperity is wholly the 
consequences of its successful operation, Nor should they be slow to 
teach, both in the domestic circle and in the Sunday-school, the fulness 
of this law, as the entire subsequent history for both states of being of 
each pupil, depends on it. He should be taught to covet the field where 
the laurels of labor can be won—to seek the largest arena of usefulness— 
for American youth are the inheritance of the world. This is the true 
vineyard of God, where the laborer earns his reward at the night-fall of 
life. A crown of peerless gems is held out to lure him into this scene of 
industrial activity. A race of illustrious issues is here set before him, 
with other than Olympian favors at the goal. Richer than Castilian 
fountains spring forth before the throne of God. 

If high example is anything—if the noblest characters of all time are 
of weight in any cause, then is the labor of the christian system made 
honorable. Monopoly is here unknown. Exclusiveness in classes is here 
unknown. From its venerable founder, laboring for human weal in the 
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streets of Jerusalem, to the lowliest disciple of one talent, the tule of 
heavenly reckoning admits of no exempt cases. Aristocratic and privi- 
leged einch, living on inherited honors and emoluments, passing pro- 
bation in sumptuous idleness, or in indolent independence of laborious 
activity, are total strangers to christianity. Not that labor commends us 
meritoriously to the Supreme of heaven, but the despicable shiftless, and 
driveler God does not harbor, and kindred habits the Saviour of the mar- 
tyrs would suppress. From the fishermen to the reformers, dignity and 
glory are cast into this scale. 

Nor should the scholars of christianity mistake as to the kind of labor 
demanded ; it is wholly spiritual. All vocations but the christian look 
primarily to the material avails, which come back like profits on an in- 
vestment of funds. No materialist notions enter here as a lure from 
the walks of worldliness. Pure spiritual labor and spiritual rewards 
stand on the threshold of this nal of holy wonders, so that every Ma- 
gus may be chilled and fall out of the divine machinery for the world’s 
conversion as early in his career as possible. Temporal awards may or 
may not follow in the illustrious train of divinely appointed sequents. It 
is not, therefore, positively certain that the dignity of true labor will ever, 
in the present state, be vindicated entirely to the satisfaction of the 
worldly man, or to the perception of a temporizing church. Such spirit- 
ualism knows no re ayer —no coming down from its place of abode 
with its unapproachable Author. Men must come up to it, for such labor 
is mostly in an invisible interior world of spirit-being, and the tokens of 
its achievements, and the proofs of its success, are mostly addressed to 
the spirit vision, made clear by spiritual faith in Christ. 

But the visible evidence of this labor going on the demonstration of its 
success is truly multiform. To him who has truly read the history of the 
world, monumental trophies are not wanting in number or in grandeur. 
The labor-rewards to the entire system of evangelism are scattered along 
the Anglo-American history, from that chill December day, when the ven- 
erable Pilgrim band prayed, and sang, and labored on the “ wild New 
England shore,” down to that late signal triumph of the higher law be- 
fore the bar of the great American people. She needs no grand old blind 
bard, who sang of his heroes fighting, and falling, or triumphing on the 
plain of Troy. No want of the lay of the greatest Roman poet, to sing 
of the rearing up of a mighty empire in Latium from a fugitive remnant, 
caught away from the conflagrant ruins of a sacked emporium of tempo- 
ral power. Tesessete more Tasting than the classic—remains more glori- 
ous than of triumphal arches, or penciled canvas—trophies more illustrious 
than of grandeur or of republican magnificence—publish the achievements 
of evangelism. Do the learned world grow enthusiastic over the classical 
pages of antiquity ? Do antiquarian bigots wax warm over a few broken 
remnants of old Babylon, or Thebes, or Athens? The classics of christian- 
ity claim scores of ages of earlier events, and personages, and times, but 
still she survives by the eternal years of God being hers, and flourishes in 
youth and beauty by a ceaseless succession of renewals. As the youth of 
ancient times was taught to look on the contests of men and horses on 
the course, to study the pages of heroism and renown, to fire him with a 
love of martial achievement and glory, so should the children of christen- 
dom be taught the sublime morality of the New and Old Testament, the 

16 
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heroism which has achieved so much, not for a stinted dominion, but for 
the world, the toil which has built up, not an empire of twelve hundred 
years, but one for all time, the love of glory which looks, not to temporal 
fame, but toward the accomplishing of the great, the good, the beautiful, 
for the world, for the church of God, and for the immortality held forth 
in the Scriptures, which claims eternal duration as her own. 


IV. Evangelical christianity is distinguished for its aggressiveness. 

This great and truly wonderful system has been long enough in the 
world to have fully shown itself, and to prove to the world, in part at 
least, what it could have done for mankind, had they given an uncounter- 
acted dominion to it. But it has been obliged to contend its way, by 
moral means alone, against the most secret, subtle,and malicious agen- 
cies. A system, framed by the wisest combination of intelligent forces, 
could not have stood a moment amid this mighty array of wickedness and 
power. It began in those earlier days, opening its effective batteries of 
truth on the world, making the most rapid and amazing advances, as if 
the hand of an all-wise and almighty Being were guiding and impelling it. 

It has all the attributes appropriate to a self-maintaining instrumental- 
ity. All the elemental components of eternal truth are here combined to 
one great end—the glory of God in the conquest of the world. Itisa 
living vitalizing energy. Conventional accessories, when brought up to 
carry it out as its obedient servants are employed and aided, but when 
on would .sustain it, or add to its divine vitality, they are sct aside as 
useless. Christianity creates its own momentum. To its wise utter- 
ances, the united experience and wisdom of senates add no additional 
authority. Its decisions have no more weight, when reiterated by the su- 
preme benches of justice throughout the enlightened world, than before 
such attention. As human inventions have added nothing to it, scepti- 
cism and infidelity have taken nothing from it. Stable as the throne 
from which it emanated, the convulsions of historic periods do not change 
it, nor does the passing away of empires retard its eternal progress. 

At the fect of its great Author we must also lay down our admiration 
of its permeativeness. This ability of the Gospel scheme to diffuse itself 
has ever been an astonishment to its foes, and a source of admiration to 
its votaries. The capability here noted is most happily presented in the 
figure of the female hand diffusing the leavening element throughout the 
meal of the three measures. The transmuting agent, by a constant agi- 
tation, carries the change from particle to particle, till the entire atomic 
structure has undergone the ctanatel renewal. Inseparable from its 
permeating power is that of assimilation. The truth of the gospel repro- 
duces itself with a living presence in the soul of the recipient. Appe- 
tences unknown before have received an existence—affinities both new 
and beautiful are born—relations not before supposed possible to fallible 
and impotent man, spring up like new streams in a thirsty land, and sur- 
prise the child of God with their cheering influence. 

The true heroic belongs to the culture of this evangelizing agency. 
That is, this character seems to be begotten in the nature of her sons. 
Christianity is able to overcome the sluggishness, so natural to man, and to 
lift him up into new visions of the world, for which he is to live, and im- 
pel him to even great, spiritual, and noble deeds. Being a mighty, all- 
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pervading and overruling agency, it imparts to him a life, and an enter- 
prising of great things, which man nowhere else, even under the most 
favorable auspices, ever enjoys or performs. The spirit of man, so timid, 
so fearful, so frail in a contest oui asada and unseen enemies, is by its 
ic touch transformed into the true, the bold, and the warlike. Thirst 
of blood, of conquest, so long united together on the same field with 
cupidity and prodigality, are unknown in the christian soldier. The gos" 
pel does not intend man for a low and ignoble being, therefore inspires hi 
with a love for true glory, which has for its aim the rescue of mankind 
from thraldom, and for its awarder, the Being who created it. True 
glory is consonant with fighting, but there are no plains spread with vic- 
tims rolled in blood—with conquest, but no hand of rapine is stretched 
out—with power which never ends in tyranny and oppression—with cap- 
tivity, whose subjects never bear the lash or the scab of slavery—with 
position, which never comes by intrigue or violence—with fame, whose 
note is never counter-cried with the execrations of widowhood, and re- 
corded in the tears of yg This short breath of a life is ended in 


glory or disgrace, according to the result of which our being here is a 
blessing or a curse. 


‘“‘Say, why was man so eminently raised 
Amid the vast creation,—why ordained 
Through life and death to dart his piercing eye, 
With thoughts beyond the limit of his frame ;— 
But that the Omnipotent might send him forth, 
In sight of mortal and immortal powers, 
As on a boundless theatre, to run 
The great career of justice--to exalt 
His generous aim to all diviner deeds— 
Toc each partial purpose from his breast, 
And through the midst of passion and of sense, 
And through the tossing tide of chance and pain, 
To hold his course unfaltering, while the voice 
Of truth and virtue, up the steep ascent 
Of nature, calls him to his high reward— 
The applauding smile of Heaven.” 


Nor should the scholar of evangelism be taught these and kindred sen- 
timents, without learning that his own character and being are first of all 
to be the inviting theatre of this holy warfare. Himself becomes first the 
captive—wears the chains of sacred bondage, of which he ever after glo- 
ries, and from which it is his high purpose never to be free. This is the 
grand characteristic of every unit of mind and soul, in the mighty mass 
of soldierly ability, which christianity is culturing and incorporating into 
a standing force of aggressiveness, whose legions are to be disbanded only 
when their life-campaign is closed forever. First, he is an integer of re- 
bellion; against him the gospel aims its vast forces of truth ; in his be- . 
half are enlisted the sympathies of heaven and‘redeemed men. Then he 
becomes a trophy of victory—fruitage unto life by the travail of Jesus’ 
all-capacious heart of love. Lastly, he becomes an integer of co-operative 
hostility against the powers of night, for the safety of man and the glory 
of God. To him the evangelism of the New Testament is committed, 
and his life’s tenure is the period of his commission. 

But let it be remembered, that christianity does not employ the arti- 
fices, the cunning, the authority, or the power of man as man, neither in 
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his civil nor in his social relations and abilities, She ee the quibbles 
of diplomacy and the intrigues of cabinets and courts. Her power stands 
above the aid which comes from navies on the sea, and from armies on 
the land. Her meeny is not dependent on the exchequers of christen- 
dom; for the infinite treasures of the globe, or the universe, are the 
Lord’s, and, at the command of her get Author, the volcanoes of the 
world would become so many mints, from which might flow perpetual 
golden streams. The statesmen and orators of the great nations, with all 
their learning, power, and eloquence, are of no avail till they cast awa 
the expediency of politics and the temporizing wisdom of the world, an 
learn a new language, whose idioms of thought, and forms of emotional 
speech, and fire of pathos are new to the earth, and whose great truths 
are the salvation of all who hear and obey. 

Let others turn this way for reformatory means, while others turn 
another way for the same. But they will not find what they want, what 
the world of expectant manhood wants, till they turn their face to the 

ospel. From facts shall arise that kingdom which is to fill the earth. 

he rolling stone, hewn from the mountain without hands, whose path of 
travel lay over the earth, is now on its way. While princes are at war— 
while senates are in commotion—while cabinets are debating—while fana- 
ticism is leaping beyond what is written—while despotism is nodding to 
its fall—while scepticism is asking, Where are the signs ?—this evangel- 
ism has taken the wings of the morning, and on the impetus which itself 
has created, is going through the wort The east not alone, but also 
the west is sending Magi up to Jerusalem, to ask, “‘ Where is he that is 
born King of the Sone - 

Such are a few of the sentiments with whose abiding presence and in- 
fluence we would have the youth of christendom attended as they go forth. 
Fortified internally with the noblest views, and with the richest practical 
experience of its amazing truths, and externally with all those forensic 
abilities and the armor necessary to the field of conflict, may character 
beautifully cultured into strength, and ability brought forth into perfect 
development, be found equal to every exigency, and firm amid the changes 
and scepticism of the times. Withhold not from the sons of the nine- 
teenth century a knowledge of the rich legacies which they inherit of 
liberty, and material prosperity, and character, and intelligence, and posi- 
tion among the great nations of the earth, nor the responsibilities and 
labors also, which they incur and must bear for the maintenance of these 
inheritances. They live for posterity of late ages of temporal history, for 
the welfare of the world, oat must be trained for such a life of the great 
and the momentous. Let them therefore be taught that treasures, more 
than the golden mountains of the Pacific, beckon the Anglo-American 
onward to an empire of science, and true spiritualism, and law, and lib- 
erty in the great West—that they hold reversions of prosperity for the 
world, of all themselves have received from their heritage of greatness 
and glory—that they are to be, what the mighty, the brave, and the holy 


have been before them, benefactors of the great future. Hence would we 
send them from the threshold of the present, freighted with the richest 
argosies of truth and faith, and quenchless love to God and man, baptized 
into the spirit and frame of the martyrs, cherished by the cheering experi- 
ences of evangelism—amply qualified to teach generations yet to be, for 
being taught by Him ‘“‘ who spake as never man spake.” 











